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EpiroriaL BuzzinNes. 


Patience, O mortal, Patience yet awhile ! 
How long soe’er thy evils bere, the gates 
Of glory do but wait to open wide 
For him who waits ! 





Typhoid Fever, says the Canadian 
Bee Journal, has laid low two of the chil- 
dren of Mr. G. A. Deadman, of Brussels, 
Ont. He and the entire household were 
stricken with the fever, but they have re- 
covered. Our sympathy is with our brother 
in his affliction. 





The Langstroth Fund has had 
quite a boost, bya contribution from our 
English brethren amounting to about #112. 
This was forwarded by Mr. Thos. Wm. 
Cowan to Dr. C. C. Miller, and by the latter 
sent to Mr. Langstroth. The following 
letter of acknowledgement is published in 
the British Bee Journal for. Nov. 15, 1888, 
which has just come to hand : 


My DEAR Mr. CowAn :—Yours of the 5th 
inst., with 231. 5s. 6d. for the Langstroth 


Fund, is received. It is not necessary that| 4 7 Root’s exhibit. They were nice. This 


I should offer any words of thanks to you 


and your countrymen for your aid in this | is 4 description of them from Gleanings : 
worthy work, for the reward comes with the 


doing ; yet | would do violence to my own 


feelings did I not express to = my deep | have sold agood many more had he been 


feeling of gratitude that God has prompted 


ou to this act. lam surel know the bee-| the Exposition closed. At one time he sold 
eepers of America well enough to say that I | two barrels in about twelve hours. 


am speaking for them when I say, “ Thank 


you, thank you.” Surely such things bring 
us nearer together. The ocean is vot quite year old, and yet they were justas nice to 
so. wide as it was. The bond of friendly | gat as the day they were baked, and not one 
feeling between the two countries grows | of thegreat crowd took a single exception 
stronger each day ; and if I were ever tO/tothem. This isthe great point in using 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Our British Friends are having a 
fierce fight in the British Bee Journal over 
Carniolan queens and bees. The combat- 
tants are Mr. Simmins, Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Blow and “ Amateur Expert.” The editor 
and sub-editor of the British Bee Journal 
also take a hand in the controversy—Mr. 
Blow’s last article being written from Wis- 
consin. After one of these articles by 
*“* Amateur Expert,” in the issue for Nov. 
15, he remarks as follows concerning the 
annual convention at Columbus, O., and 
our article on European adulterated honey, 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 
24, 1888, on page 691: 


Now let us cross “the pond.” While we 
are stinging each other in this fashion, our 
friends over yonder haye been holding a 
big.convention at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. E. 
Secor, the bee-men’s Laureate, has com- 
pao two “‘bee-poems,” and Dr. Miller 
as set them to music ; consequently, they 
sing these hymns in the meetings as Crom- 
well’s “t{ronsides” sang when on the 
march. Weshall have to geta piano at 
Jermyn Street for the * Annual,” se that we 
too may havea harmony. Would it not be 
a strong inducement for more to attend ? 
You will find the music and words in Glean- 
ings and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
‘alking about the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, reminds me friend Newman has been 
giving us a pokein the ribs over adultera- 
tion. He finds “*C. Lyle patented a mix- 
ture in England (patent No. 8863) of grape 
sugar, fruit sugar, and ginecose (dextrose. 
Jevulose, and glucose), with the addition of 
fruit essence, and thinks this compound is 
equal to any natural honey.” Mr. Newman 
wishes to know what we know about it, or 
if it is only a “ joke,” as “‘adulterated bee- 
farms” in America, that we are so fond of 
talking about, are only a joke. Perhaps Mr. 
Hooker will look upthe patent when he 
next goes to the Patent Office. As tothe 
stuff, ldo not know if anv is made from 
Lyle’s prescription, but I do know that all 
our grocers sell what they call “honey 
syrup,” at five-pence per pound. It is light- 
colored, like clover honey, does not granu- 
late, is evidently flavored with some es- 
sence, and is presentable both to the eye 
and the palate. I[ cannot find that any one 
buys it for “honey” but perfectly under- 
stands itis a manufactured article, conse- 
quently no harm is done ; and that is alto- 
ether a different matter from the bogus 
oney put up by purveyors and sold as the 
product of the bee at more than double price. 


Honey Jumbles.—When at the Co- 
lumbus convention we purchased a package 
of the honey jumbles which were being sold 
in the building devoted to the bee and 
honey exhibit, by a young man in charge of 





One of onr men sold ina few days seven 
barrels of these honey cakes, and could 


able to get them from the factory before 
Now, 


‘the particular point about this lotof jumbles 
that made them sell, is, that they were a 


soon become soft and delicious, and yet 
nee danger of mold or anything of 





AB C vi Bee-Culture.—The 37th 
thousand of this excellent book by A. I. 
Root, of Medina, O., is now published, and 
a copy of it is on our desk. 

The book has been thoroughly revised, 
and brought down to the present day. Our 
ever-changing pursuit demands these re- 
visions every year or two, in order to keep 
abreast of the times. The book now con- 
tains 400 large double-column pages of 
closely printed matter, and over 300 engrav- 
ings ; many of which are executed in the 
best style of the art. Generally speaking, 
the printing is also done very creditably, 
though some of the engravings are not up to 
the mark in the matter of press work. 
About 50 new engravings have been made 
for this edition, and about 50 pages of en- 
tirely new matter have been added to the 
body of the work in addition to the other 
new matter under various headings, to take 
the place of the discarded matter. 

At the end of the book we discover 16 
pages devoted to biographical sketches of 
some of our prominent apiarists, accom- 
panied with illustrations. These are mostly 
from the fertile pen of Dr. C. C. Miller, of 
Marengo, llis., who has given in a con- 
densed form biographies which are very 
interesting. 

‘rhe author of the book gives the follow- 
ing concerning it in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture for November : 

In 1880 we employed G. M. Doolittle to 
carefully read the A B C and point out such 
faults and add such suggestions as his large 
experience might dictate. His comments 
have been found to be so valuable that we 
thought best to employ a no less practical 
and extensive bee-keeper, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
to perform the same task on the present 
edition. He did so, adding his comments, 
or suggestions, to the latter portion of the 
work. The exprrience of two such every- 
day bee-keepeis, confirmatory, in the ma- 
jority of cases, on various topics brought up 
inthe A B C bvook, will be tound to» be ex- 
ceeding!y valuable to the reader.... 

Nothing but that which is known to be 
thoroughly practical has been admitted to 
its paves. In other words, every subject 
has been treated from a dollar and cent 
pointof view. Strict attention to this par- 
ticular, more than to anything alse, has 
given the A BC enormous sales. Although 
we have added greatly to the value of the 
book, as well as to its cost, the price will be 
the same as hereto fure—$1.25 in cloth ; $1.00 
in paper, postpaid. 


This book and Prof. Cook’s are well 
worth the prices at which they are publish- 
ed, and we cannot do better than to advise 
every apiarist to get both and study them 
well. Prof. Cook’s is more full and valua- 
able on the anatomy and physiology of bees, 
while Mr. Root gives interesting details 
about all the implements used in the apiary, 





stray so far from these “ western wilds” a8 | honey for making jumbles. You can keep 
to find myself on * Albion’s green isle,” 1| them just as long as you choose, and they 
am quite certain I could sing ** God Save the | qo not get dry and hard, like cakes made of 


Queen !” as heartily as any of you. 
Most cordially yours, 
C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Lils., Oct. 24, 1888. 


sugar or molasses. Possibly under some 
circumstances they may dry up; but by 
placing the barrel in the cellar, or anywhere 
else where it is a little damp, they will! very 





and how to make them. Much of the new 
matter in the Jatter is in reference to hive- 
making, comb honey, comb foundation, 
swarming and rearing queens. 

We are well pleased with these new books 
for 1888, and specially recommend them 
both to the craft in general. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 








Paris Exposition.—lIt will be seen 
from the following circular letter of the 
Representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the work of pre- 
paring the collection for the exhibit of this 
Department alone is no small undertaking. 
An idea of the collection in the aggregate 
can be imagined when we remember that 
agriculture is only one of the nine groups, 
into which the exhibit of the United States 
is divided : 


By joint resolution approved May 10, 
1888, Cungress tormally accepted the invita- 
tion of the French Republie to take part in 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1889, and 
made an appropriation to defray the expen- 
ses incident to the ecllection and installation 
of the American exhibit. It was provided 
that a commissioner general, and an assist- 
ant commissioner general should be ap- 

yointed to frame rules and regulations for 
the undertaking, and, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, to control the ex- 


penditures to which it might give rise; and | Dod 


that as assistants to the Commissioner Gen- 
eral, nine scientific experts, to be assigned 
to the nine groups into which the French 
authorities have divided the Exposition, 
should be appointed by the President. It 
was furthermore made the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture to coilect and pre- 
pare suitable specimens of the agricultural 
productions of the several States and ter- 
ritories. 


In accordance with the provisions’of this 
resolution of Congress, arrangements have 
been duly made between Gen. William B. 
Franklin, Commissioner General, and Nor- 
man J. Colman, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, for preparing that part of the exhibit 
for which the latter is responsible. 


The undersigned, having been appointed 
by the President as one of the assistants to 
the Commissioner General, and assigned to 
Group VAIL (agricultural products), has 
also been designated by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture as his representative to pre- 

are the agricultural exhibit, and a board has 
been formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, consisting of the undersigned, Mr. 
William Saunders, Mr. O. D. La Dow, Mr. 
M. Trimble, and Dr. D. E. Salmon, to con- 
sider and decide upon all questions reiating 
to the agriculture exhibit. 


A sub-division of the work into various 
branches has been made, to facilitate the 
collecting and preparing of material for the 
exhibit, and special agents have been as- 
signed as follows : 


1. Grains—Mr. George William Hill, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

2. Citrous and other Fruits—Mr. H. E. 
Van Deman, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

3. Cotton and Fibres—Col. Jas. R. Bin- 
ford, of Duck Hill, Miss., and Mr. Charles 
Richards Dodge, of Boston, Mass. 

4. Vitieulture—Mr. B. F. Clayton, of New 
York, and Mr. George Husmann, of Napa 
City, Calif. 

5. Tobacco and Peanuts—Mr. Alexander 
McDonald, of Lynchburg, Va. 

6. Agricultural Education and Experi- 
ment Stations--Prof. W. O. Atwater, of this 
Departm nt. ia aia 

ql etables, includin ops and Cran- 
sonels 5 Mr. M. G. Kern, of St’ Louis, Mo. 








8. yma, 6 including Apiculture and 
Silk-Culture—The undersigned, Mr. N. W. 
McLain, of Hinsdale, Ills., and Mr. Philip 
Walker, of this Department. 


9. Forestry—Prof. B. E. Fernow, of this 
pepesteent, and Mr. M. G. Kern, of St. 
ouis, Mo. 


10. Sorghum and other Sugar Plants— 
Prof. H. W. Wiley, of this Department. 


11. Grasses and Forage Plants—Dr. Geo. 
Vasey, of this Department. 


12. Meat Products.—Dr. D. E. Salmon, of 
this Department. 


In addition to the foregoing divisions of 
the exhibit the heads of Divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture have been called 
upon to make contributions and their sev- 
eral specialties as follows: 


Methods of collecting and of sending out 
seeds—Mr. W. M. King. 


Mammals and birds injurious or beneficial 
to agriculture—Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


Illustrations of the principal fungus dis- 
eases of agricultural products—Prot. B. T. 
Galloway. 


Illustrations of the methods of discrimi- 
nating between adulterated and pure food 
products by microscopic methods — Dr. 
Thomas Taylor. 


General Agricultural Statistics—Dr. J. R. 

odge. 

The attention of all who intend or wish 
to become contributors to the agricultural 
exhibit, is called to the necessity of putting 
themselves into communication with this 
office, either directly by mail, or through 
the special agents who are already in the 
field. The time remaining, though ample, 
if exhibitors are promptin making their 
purposes known, is yet so short as to leave 
little margin for delay. 

It is intended, as far as practicable, to 
show not only the varied products of the 
country by samples, but also by means of 
photographs and models, the methods and 
processes of cultivating, harvesting and pre- 
paring for the market. 

While itis the purpose of the Commis- 
sioner to make the display one that will be 
creditable to the country at large, yet the 
advantages to follow from the spread of in- 
formation, among foreign peoples, as to the 
great variety and unrivaled qualities of 
American agricultural productions, are de- 
signed to accrue directly to individuals and 
associations who may contribute of their 
products to the enterprise. The name and 
locality of the exhibitor will be plainly 
affixed to every exhibit, and will appear, as 
well, in the official catalogues of the Expo- 
sition. 

Materials contributed in bulk will be 
placed in suitable receptacles for display, 
at this office, and all exhibits will be trans- 
ported to Paris, cared for, and returned free 
of cost to the exhibitor. 

Organizations desiring to prepare, at their 
Own expense, more elaborate exhibits of the 
products of a given locality, should com- 
municate at once the extent of floor or wall 
space they desire. 

All materials designed for the Agricul- 
tural exhibit must be in Washington not 
later than the middle of January, 1889, and 
must be carefully addressed to the under- 


signed and marked, as must all letters, 


Paris Exposition. C. V. RiLery, 


Representative. 
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Ancient Foolishness.—The follow- 
ing very quaint extract was taken out of a 
book entitled, “Speculum Mundi; or A 
Glasse Representing the Face of the World,” 
written by John Swan, M. A., 1835, by T. 
Bonner Chambers, F. L. S., and sent to the 
British Bee Journal for publication. It ex- 
hibits the ignorance about bees 250 years 
ago: 

BrEEsS.—These be those winged workmen, 
which whether their profit or admiration 
be greater, I am scarce able to say. For 
they do not onely — bestirre themselves 
to gather 4" which is very usefu:l in the 
life of man ; but they do work it up in most 
strange manner, and keep it in their waxen 
cells so rarely built that all the men which 
the world affords are not able to do the like. 
Neither is this all: for they live so, as they 
may be true patterns of needful governmen 
keeping themselves under the subjection o 
a king, and order of laws. They may well 
be jikewise said to have the soveraignty 
and pre-eminence above all others of this 
kinde, because the rest come farre short of 
their perfections. 


It is a creature having foure wings, and 
bloudlesse, the onely crafts-master of 
honey. Their eyes are somewhat of a 
horny substance, hid deep in their bodies, 
asis also their stings; which when they 
lose they die: 


Vitam in vulnere pronunt : 


because their sting and entrails come away 
together. They want neither tongue nor 
teeth, and out of their short feet or stumps, 
there grow forth as it were two fingers, 
wherein they carry a little stone, for the 
poysing their bodies in stormy, windie, 
tempestuous weather; it being a great 
means to keep them from blowing away and 
losing their homes. 


Neither can it be denied but that by na- 
ture they are much different: for some are 
more domesticall and tame, and others 
again are altogether wilde, uplandish, and 
agrestiall. Those former are much de- 
lighted with the familiar friendship, cus- 
tome, and company of men; but the other 
can in no wise brook or endure them, and 
therefore they keep their trade of honey- 
making in old trees, caves, and such like 
other holes. 


As for their breathing, I do not believe it; 
howbeit they may pant, move, or stirre (as 
the heart or brain doth), and by transpira- 
tion be comforted and made lively: for 
they be much refreshed by the aire which 
passeth through their divided places, inso- 
much that they alwayes use great diligence 
and care to preserve them from being 
stopped : for as soon as they be stopped in 
those passages, they die ; as we seeif at 
any time they chance to fall into oyl, or the 
like liquour, which may stop their pores. 

Some make three kings amongst them, 
differing in colour, as black, red, and divers 
coloured ; but perhaps there is rather one 
king in a companie, the other like kin 
may be esteemed as viceroyes. In their 
breeding, they actually couple together, 
after which they lay ongs, setting upon 
them for the space of five and fourtie 
dayes; then do they hatch their youn 
ones, which at the first come forth muc 
like to white worms, except the king, who 
only is said to be hatched with wings. And 
sometimes there isa kinde of bee bred out 
of putrefation, as authors write. A rotten 
horse breedeth wasps ; a dead calf bees, if 
the west winde blow ; from an asse pro- 
ceed humble-bees ; of a mule, hornets, etc. 
And whether the bees in Samson’s dead 
lion were bred anywhere else, no man 
knoweth. 





¢2™ There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 

County Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 

in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1889, at 10 a.m. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 
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Two Colonies in One Hive in 
the Spring. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


uery 594.—The: hives I use take 10 and 
12 gstroth frames, and the hive-entrances 
are 7 or8inches long. Would it be a good 
idea, in the early spring,to put one of the 
division-boards in the centre of the hive, thus 
making two divisions, using the 10 or 12 
frame—5 or 6 frames in each division, and 
put in two queens, one in each apartment, 
and arrange an entrance-sliide in the center 
of the entrance, so as to make two entrances; 
and when they have bred up strong, to remove 
one of the queens, take the division-board 
from the center, and put the brood from the 
two divisions in the centre, and take away 
the entrance-slide ?—New York. 


It looks practicable, if you have the 
queens.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I have found such an arrangement 
to work nicely.—A. B. Mason. 


In early spring, one good queen can 
lay more eggs than the bees can care 
for.—G. M. Doo.irTLe. 

This would answer all right experi- 
mentally ; but practically—* it never 
would do.”—WILL M. Barnum. 

I think that the plan is too cumber- 
some to pay.—M. MAHIN. 


I have had but little experience in 
this line. It looks well, but does not 
**pan out” all right.—H. D. Currine. 


No. One queen, if good, will lay 
all the eggs the whole colony can take 
care of in the spring.—R. L. Tayior. 


Your plan will work, but I would 
arrange the entrances at opposite 
sides of the hive.—J. M, HamsBauaen. 

Your plan has some plausibility 
about it, but practically I fear in the 
end there would be little gained.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


Theoretically the plan is all right. 
There is a quicker and cheaper way to 
get what honey a field affords.—James 
HEDDoN. 


{ always practice contraction in the 
spring, though I only keep one colony 
in each hive. Dr. Miller puts 2 colo- 
nies in each hive in winter, I think, 
and likes it.—A. J. Coox. 

I should prefer to keep the bees all 
together, rather than to attempt to 
split them up. One queen is sufficient 
in the spring.—J. E. Ponp. 


No; that is not practical. It looks 
better in theory than in practice. A 
good queen, after a good wintering, 
will fill your 12 Langstroth frames 
with brood.—Dapant & Son. 


No doubt but your plan will work 
well, but it occurs to me—where would 
you get two queens for each hive in the 
early spring? I find it no easy matter 
to furnish all my colonies with one 
good queen each, in the early spring. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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That would undoubtedly work all 
right if one liked so much fussing ; but 
I should prefer smaller hives and less 
manipulating of the frames.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 


This may work well, but if a colony 
is strong enough to make two 5-frame 
nuclei, I would prefer to contract it to 
its capacity, and let one queen do the 
business.—P. L. VIALLON. 

Everything will work nicely until 
you come to separate them. Then, if 
not careful, you will give one queen 
all the flying force. With the plan 
given in «* A Year Among the Bees,” I 
have no trouble in letting each queen 
keep her own bees.—C. C. MILLER. 


This plan might work very well, but 
I do not see where you would get your 
extra queens so early, unless you prac- 
tice doubling up. I have experimented 
some on this line, but I have not yet 
decided whether it is of any advan- 
tage. Give it a trial and report in the 
AMERICAN Bee JournAL.—C. H. Dts- 
BERN. 

No, donot do it. If a good queen 
cannot fully occupy the hive before the 
honey-yield, the hive is too large, that 
is all. If the queen cannot populate a 
hive of the proper size, get a new 
queen. The bee-keeper should work 
his bees in wholesale lots, and avoid 
puttering.—J. M. Suuck. 


We can see no advantage in the 
plan proposed, for one good queen 
will lay all the eggs required, and all 
that can be taken care of. The fuss 
and extra labor would not pay, es- 
pecially if the apiarist has anything 
else to do; and the separation in the 
spring may cause more trouble than 
you expect. Besides, to obtain the ex- 
tra queen required when dividing, and 
to profitably employ them after unit- 
ing, will be a problem to solve.—THE 
EDITOR. 


—_———_ —0 <a 


Frames for Producing Extracted 
Honey. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 595.—When working for extracted 
honey, and the tiering-up system is practiced, 
suppose the bee-keeper uses the Langstrotb 
brood-frame, would it not be more desirable, 
and would pot more honey be secured by 
using frames \% the depth; orif thatis thought 
to be too shallow, say 6or7 inches deep, and 
the same length as the Langstroth frame, in- 
stead of using the frames inthe upper story 
ve _— depth of the Langstroth frame ?—New 

ork. 


I think not.—WiILL M. Barnum. 

I believe it would.—EvuGEne Secor. 

I prefer a uniform frame above and 
below.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

I think not, judging from my own 
experience.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 

I use full-depth frames for extract- 
ing.—G. M. DooLiTr_e. 








I think not. I believe that we can- 
not afford two sizes of frames.—A. J. 
Cook. 


I prefer a shallow frame for top- 
storing for extracted honey.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


This will give you more frames to 
manipulate ; hence extra labor and no 
more surplus.—P. L. VIALLON. 


The shallow frames are better if you 
do not mind having two kinds of 
frames.—C. C. MILLER. 


We decidedly prefer frames 6 inches 
deep, after having tried different kinds 
side by. side for years.—DapDAnT & 
Son. 

Many of our most successful bee- 
keepers use a 5-inch frame, Langstroth 
length, with the best results.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

Ihave used half Langstroth depth 
frames for extracting over 15 years, 
and I prefer them to full-depth frames. 
—James Heppon. 


I think that no more honey would 
be gathered by using shallow frames 
in such a case, and their use might, or 
riight not, be more desirable, accord- 
ing to the other circumstances.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

For extracted honey I prefer a frame 
not more than 6 inches deep in the 
clear. ‘Those that I use are 5} inches, 
and they seem to be just right.—M. 
MAHIN. 

This is a question on which there 
has been considerable discussion. I 
prefer the regular Langstroth frame. 
I think that the question is a local one, 
and wholly a matter of individual pref- 
erence.—J. E. Ponp. 

I think that good results could be 
secured with frames } the depth of the 
Langstroth frames. I prefer a frame 
7 inches deep, but about 4 inches 
longer than the Langstroth, and would 
use these to tier up for extracted 
honey.—C. H. DrsBern. 

For shallow supers, I make them just 
right to hold a frame that will just 
take in a 4}x4}-inch section; so if I 
want to use sections, I put in brood- 
frames. When the bees require more 
room than is furnished by the shallow 
super, I remove it and put a full story 
in its place, using the Langstroth 
frame, and place the shallow super, if 
not completed, on a weaker colony.— 
A. B. MAson. 

According to my experience, ex- 
tending through eight or ten years, | 
would say yes, if the shallow frames 
are properly adjusted in cases suitable 
to the tiering-up system. I would not 
advise frames more than 6 inches deep. 
I make mine a fraction less than 5 
inches deep, so that 2 frames will go 
in the extractor made for the standard 
Langstroth frame. When the season 
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is very good, I use the standard size of 
supers interchangeably with the shallow 
cases, on the strongest colonies.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

The honey-yield never depends upon 
the kind of hive, nor the shape of the 
frame. Flowers yield honey, if any is 
gathered ; bees are the gatherers, and 
the combs are the vessels to hold the 
honey. We may get more honey in a 
marketable shape by some method 
than we may by another, but if the 
flowers yield, and the colonies are 
strong, and storage room is abundant, 
a ‘log gum” will hold as much as the 
finest hive in the world, of the same 
sapacity. (Give me credit for priority 
on this statement. I think that I have 
a ‘*moral right” to it.)—J. M. Suuck. 


Economy would probably decide 
this question in the negative. Two 


sizes of frames are not only undesir- 
able, but unnecessarily troublesome 
and laborious in the manipulations of 
the apiary.—TuHeE Eprror. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 
The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine...... --150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide ........ b00..+.. 1 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist Tree: st 
Canadian Bee Journal... ..... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65.... 500 

and Cook’s Manual................. 2 25.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth)...300.... 200 
Root's A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book......400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean. ......... 200.... 175 
How to Propagate Fruit......150.... 125 
History of National Suciety..150.... 125 
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Convention Notices. 


¢2” The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will convene at Liucoln, Nebr., on Jan. 9, }0 and 11, 
1889. J. N. HEATER, Sec. 


g@™ The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Owen Sound, Ont., 
on Jan, 8 and 9, 1889. W. COUSBE, Sec. 


2 The twentieth annual convention of the New 
York State Bee-Keepers’ Association will he held 
in the City Mall, Syracuse, N. Y.,on Dec. 11,12 and 
13, 1888. G. oH. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 


G2” The 23rd annual meeting of the Michigan 
Siate Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Counci! Room at Jackson, Mich., on Dec. 12 and 13. 
188s. Greatly reduced rates have been secured at 
the Hura House, also at the ‘ ommercial House 
(near the Michigan Central depot) at $1.50 and $1.00 
perday. A programme i< being prepared and excel- 
lent essays are already prom'sed. Any bee-keeper 
having anything new and useful, and finding it im- 
posiete to be present. can send it by Express to 
Jackson in care of the Secretary. who will place it 
on exhibition and return it as per orders. Please to 
come aud bring your bee-keeping friends with you. 

H. D. CUTTING, Sec 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


HONEY-BEES. 


Ancient Apicultural History and 
Literature. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY K. STALEY. 


Bees have been known to man since 
the highest antiquity, then living in 
trees, caves, box-hives, or the conical 
straw-skeps and other rude habitations 
prepared by the ancients. That they 
existed long before the Christian era, 
we have the Bible as our testimony. 
Who has not heard of the ‘land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ?” or of Sam- 
son, how that, when he went down to 
Timnath, to view his girl, he came 
upon a young, stalwart lion, which he 
rent with his hands ? or, how that, 
after a time, when he went to take her 
to wife, turning aside to the vineyard, 
he found the carcass of the dead lion 
inhabited by a populous swarm of 
busy bees, from whose ossiferous domi- 
cile he partook of the honey and ate, 
also offering some to his parents ? 

And growing out of this came that 
mighty riddle of riddles, which he put 
forth at the marriage feast, completely 
dumb-founding the would-be expound- 
ers, viz: ‘Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” A beautiful thought 
this is indeed, how that out of a lion’s 
sarcass could come that sweet, de- 
licious honey, which the bees can 
gather from the reddest clover tops to 
the whitest buckwheat blossoms. No 
wonder it tempted Samson, fot what 
boy or girl, when buckwheat cakes are 
in season, does not desire the smooth- 
healing honey for a covering ? 

It was on this riddle that Samson 
declared, that if within the seven days 
of the feast they could declare it unto 
him, then he would donate them 30 
sheets and 30 changes of garments; 
but if then they could not expound it, 
he then was to receive the same from 
them. At first not being able to ac- 
complish the desideratum, they got his 
wife to entice her husband to tell her 
the riddle, and she to them; and hav- 
ing plowed with his heifer (as he ap- 
pellated her), until she nearly wore 
the life out of him, he, the man, who 
at his death, to be avenged of the 
Philistines, pulled down the pillars of 
a temple, thus killing more men at his 
death than in his lifetime; he, the 
man, with the new jaw-bone of an ass 
slew a thousand living souls, and car- 
ried off the huge doors of the gate of 
Gaza, bar and all, had to submit to 
that delicate creature—woman. And 


as a sequel of this riddle, emanating 
from the bee, were 30 men slain at 
Ashkelon by Samson, to purvey goods 
for those who had wrongfully won the 
guerdon of the riddle. 





This was notthe end of that slight 
affair; for, the Philistines having 
burned Samson’s wife, enraged him 
the more, so that he took 500 foxes, 
and, turning them tail to tail, puta 
fire-brand between to tails, and let 
them go into the standing corn of the 
Philistines. Thus we can see, as “great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” terrible 
results from meager things may follow, 
as it does from those dirty and abomin- 
able apicultural lies circulated through- 
out the country. And I think that 
that carcass ought to have the praise 
of being the first frame hive, and pos- 
sibly of giving the idea of movable- 
frame hives to men. 


Honey as an Ancient Food. 


Honey was held in great esteem by 
the ancients. Jacob, when he sent his 
sons down into Egypt, had honey as 
one of the gifts for the Governor. I 
wonder if he thought it would soften 
the temper of Pharaoh, or curb his 
tongue and ire; for you know how 
sweet it tastes. 


The diet of John the Baptist in the 
wilderness was locust and wild honey ; 
and Solomon said: ‘ Hast thou found 
honey? Eatso much as is sufficient 
for thee, lest thou be filled therewith 
and vomit it;”’ and also, “It is not 
good to eat too much honey; so for 
men to search their own glory is not 
glory.” 

Not long after this Virgil sung of 
them in his Georgics, and especially in 
that renowned poem, the Zneid, when 
he compared them with the enthusias- 
tic Tyrians, thus: 

* Qualis apes aetate nova per florea rura, 

Exercet sub soie labor, cum gentisadultos 
Kuucunt fetus, aut cum li quentia mella 

Stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas, 

Aut onera accipiunt venientum aut agmine facto, 


Ignarum fucos pecus a praesaepibus arcent : 
Tervet opus, redolentque thyme tragantia mella.”’ 


Even this great Italian poet had to 
stop and muse upon these insignificant 
insects, which albeit they do come into 
close consanguinity with the dreaded 
tape-worm, yet they are one of God’s 
grandest pieces of mechanism among 
the animal creation—microcosms in 
themselves. 

The bee has two antennx jointed in 
about twenty places. Do they not in 
this peculiarity resemble the tape- 
worm, that dreaded visitor of people ? 
The antennez, like the yards of a ship, 
seem to be the directors of the bee, for 
it is supposed through them that the 
‘bee is directed to the sweet-smelling 
flowers, or skips to the blooming or- 
chards, and sips the balmy nectar. 
The antennz are the objects of touch, 




















and are supposed to be the objects of 
smell and hearing. 


The Bee’s Eyes and Pollen-Baskets. 


Each bee has two eyes, compound, 
which axe composed of numerous 
smaller eyes, having a hexagonal 
Shape. Prof. Frank R. Cheshire, of 
England, by use of the microscope, 
counted 6,300 of these smaller eyes on 
one side of a worker-bee ; 4,920 ina 
queen, the mother of this; and in one 
of her sons, the tremendous number of 
13,090. Think of it, one girl, by a 
stamp of her dainty foot, can kill an 
insect with more eyes than the horrible 
Argus had ! 

There are also found, on the upper 
part of the head, three simple eyes 
called * ocelli.”. The bee has three 
pair of legs, compactly located in the 
thorax ; on the hinder pair of legs are 
little hairs which form the pollen- 
baskets. 


Value of Bees in Polienizing Blossoms. 


The bees go forth and gather the 
pollen from the stamens of the flowers, 
carrying it from blossom to blossom, 
thus fertilizing the bloom. The bee is 
one of man’s greatest benefactors, be- 
cause it fertilizes the blossoms, thus 
producing fruit. To show how neces- 
sary they are for this purpose, let me 
quote a few examples: 


First: When the spring is too cold 
for the bees to come out, gardeners 
who raise early cucumbers in hot-beds 
often have to transfer the pollen from 
blossom to blossom with tiny spoons, 
whereas, if the spring was warm, and 
the hot-beds uncovered so that the bees 
could get at the bloom, there would be 
no need of this. 


Second: Red clover was introduced 
into Australia, and although it grew 
nicely, no seed of much account could 
be garnered, because of the imperfect 
impregnation without the bumble-bee. 
The trouble with the ordinary honey- 
bees is the shortness of their proboscis, 
that is, they cannot reach down far 
enough into the corollas of the red 
clover to fertilize them well. So nests 
of bumble-bees were exported over the 
briny deep, and with their presence 
came the much-desired clover seed. 


Yes, truly, everything has its pur- 
poses and various functions to perform. 
A nest of bumble-bees in a man’s 
clover patch—if_ red—-providing he is 
raising it for seed, may be worth about 
$25, or $50, to him. But woe unto the 
bumble-bees when the juveniles come 
forth armed with broom-sticks, tea- 
kettles of hot water, tin-pans, bells, 
shingles, clubs, etc., to bombard their 
domicile, and lay it in ruins by vis et 
armis, although a few are rendered 
hors de combat, and go home bawling 
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to mamma for arnica, or lemon and 
salt, as an antidote. 


Treating a Horse Stung by Bees. 


Let me say right here, if any person 
should be so unfortunate as to have a 
swarm of angry bees alight on a 
sweaty horse—for they detest them 
when in this condition—quickly smoke 
off the bees, throw a blanket over the 
raging animal, give him a dose of 
laudanum, and rub him down with 
baking-soda, and this, if the case is a 
bad one, may be depended upon as 
almost the only cure. 


Bee-Stings and Kheumatism. 


A swarm of bees may contain from 
5,000 to 30,000, or even as high as 
45,000 bees, having one queen, a few 
drones, and the rest workers; so a 
person can see if 10,000 bees should 
ply their swell-producing pins, it would 
be enough to make a horse crazy or a 
manamaniac. Its effects were illus- 
trated in that article, ‘*A Victorious 
Army Put to Flight by Bees,” written 
for Harper's Young People, where vic- 
tory and success were turned into bed- 
lam by. the stings of bees. 

One thing which they say bee-stings 
are good for, I must not fail to men- 
tion, and that is rheumatism. If you 
are in any way troubled with such in 
your lower limbs, procure a pair of 
trousers with broad legs, not forget- 
ting to have strings ready to tie them 
at the bottom, so that the bees cannot 
crawl out. Having obtained a bottle- 
ful of honey-bees, run them up the 
leg of your pantaloons, and being sure 
you have tied the pants at the bottom, 
uncork the bottle from the inside of 
your pocket. 

Now all is ready to excite the medi- 
cine and cure the rheumatism. The 
way to set the stingers in operation is 
to start and run a race with some 
friend, and no matter how hard they 
bite,persevere and they say itis a cure. 
This may be a * scientific pleasantry,” 
but there is no school like the school 
of experience, you know. © 


How the Bee Gathers Pollen. 


To return to the pollen-baskets: The 
bee gathers the farina with its tongue 
and the hairs of its legs and body; 
then by means of its tongue and legs 
it moulds the pollen into little balls. 


These balls are then taken up by the | 


front pair of legs, transferred to the 
second pair, aud then with the middle 
ones it is packed away into the pollen- 
baskets on the hinder ones, until it 


often hangs over like hay does on a| 


wagon. Having reached its home, the 
pollen is deposited in a cell; then us- 
ing its head as a battering-ram, the 
farina is compressed into the bottom 
of the cell. 


The toad is one of the bee's dead- 
liestenemies. In the evening it comes 
around to the hive and, watching its 
chance, it springs into the air, at the 
same time giving its oyster-shaped 
mouth a funny motion, and Mr. Bee is 
gone. The toad will thus catch lots of 
them, and grow fat off of the sweet 
convivium. 


A Colony’s Care for its Queen. 


The queen is the mother-bee of the 
colony. She is treated with the great- 
est respect and affection by the bees. 
A circle of bees constantly environ 
her, or else a retinue follow after, of- 
fering her their sincere affections, 
either by gently caressing her with 
their antennze, or feeding her with 
honey from time to time. if they are 
deprived of her, the whole colony is 
thrown into a state of the most intense 
excitement, either rushing over the 
combs or flying a short distance from 
the hive in search of their beloved 
mother, soon returning to join the ex- 
cited throng. 

Finally becoming cognizant of their 
terrible misfortune, the bees return to 
their home, and with sorrowful tones 
reveal their deep sense of so deplor- 
able a calamity. All business is sus- 
pended—just as when a great human 
king or queen dies—and if another 
queen is not soon introduced, or eggs 
supplied from which they can rear one 
the colony soon perishes, wasting 
away in numbers, and becoming too 
careless to repel the ravages of the 
devastating bee-moth. 


What scene could more minutely or 
pathetically describe the death of a 
queen or king among men, than this 
of a colony of bees when deprived of 
their mother? Upon the announce- 
ment of the death, the people rush 
forth from their houses, business is 
suspended, they gather together in 
motly crowds and discuss the situation, 
showing by their lethargic forces, 
hypochondriacal ways and sobbing 
tears the depth of their loss. 


The Workers and Drones. 





The workers are the neuters, or the 
| bees that gather honey. In them lies 
the strength of the colony, being some- 
itimes from 10,000 to 30,000 strong. 
| They visit either flowers that are foul- 
‘odored, or those of a sweet, aromatic 
flavor, sipping up the soothing nectar, 
|diving down into the chalice of the 
llily as well as the corolla of the com- 
/mon white clovers. 

| Upto about the first ten days of 
their lives they are the house-keepers, 
sweeping up the floor with their slen- 
der limbs, or propolizing the cracks to 
keep out the whistling wind. ‘This 
propolis is gathered from flowers and 
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trees, delightfully described by Evans, 
thus : 

“With merry hum the willow’s copse they scale, 
The Fir's dark pyramid, or Poplar pale ; 

Scoop from the Alder’s leaf its oozy floed, 
Or strip the chestnut’s resin-coated bud ; 

Skim the light tear that tips Narcissus’ ray, 
Around the holly-hocks hoar fragrance play ; 

That forms a fretwork for the future comb, 
Caulk every chink, where rushing winds may roar, 

And seal their circling ramparts to the floor.” 


The drone bees are the males of the 
hive, and, like many people, are in- 
veterate loungers. They have no 
stinger, the shortness of their proboscis 
disqualifies them for gathering honey, 
their thighs are destitute of baskets 
for holding bee-bread, and no pouches 
are found on the abdomen for secret- 
ing wax. 

Like the Indian to the squaw, the 
drones live off of the workers until 
those little creatures find there is no 
further use for the gormandizing 
drone, when they seize him by the 
neck or any other part of the body, 
pull‘him out, sting him to death, and 
hurling him over the alighting-board, 
Mr. Drone is non est. 

Dr. Evans very appropriately de- 
scribes drones thus: 

“Their short proboscis sips 
No luscious nectar frum the wild thyme’s lips. 
From the lime’s leaves no amber drops they steal, 
Nor bear their grooveless thighs the foodful meal : 
On other's toil in pampered leisure thrive 
They, luzy fathers, of the industrious hive.” 

Thus we see many peculiarities of 
people are found in the bee. There 
are the wild bees as there are the wild 
people ; the cultivated bees as there 
are cultivated people; the qeens with 
their royal retinues, the robbers ply- 
ing their nefarious tricks, idle loungers, 
etc. So Shakespeare, recognizing 
this, said : 

“ So work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and offi: ers of sorts, 
Where some like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds; 
Which pillage, they with merry march, bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor, 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his mansion gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 


Delivering o’er to executors fate 
The lazying, yawning drone.” 


Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 
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BEE-WORK. 


Methods and Implements Used 
in the Apiary. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 


In my article on page 519, I advo- 
cated the superiority of a simplicity 
bee-smoker, but neglected to mention 
the kind of fuel I use with it. It is an 
excellent smoker with rotten wood, 
but the best fuel to give the best re- 
sults is corn-stalks cut up in short 


with cut corn-stalks, with a few chips 
of wood to hold the fire. 

I ignite it with a little kerosene oil, 
and afterwards modify the blaze with 
the metallic fan. Soon a smoldering 
fire is established, and the smoker is 
fit for use. It will do any bee-man 
good, that has any faith in smoke for 
the subjugation of bees, to see the 
gushing volume of smoke coming from 
that can—not in short intervals, as in 
the ordinary bellows-smoker, but in a 
ceaseless, continued flow sufficient to 
last for any ordinary work on a hive. 
There is another important item in 
the use of this smoker. A wire rack 


1. Handle. 2. Place to hold the smoker. 3, 
Hooks to hold it. 


Rack for Holding the Smoker. 


is used to hold the can, so that the 
upper edge is level with the top of the 
hive. This rack, illustrated here, with 
its hooks, usually is adjusted, leaving 
the hive on the lee side. 


Holding the Comb when Extracting. 


Another subject that may demand 
an explanation is the management of 
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1, 1. Two lids of equal size, made of light galvan- 
ized po eng ee 2.2. The outside bound by tin. 
3. A wire to hold the lids together, and likewise 
serve as a hinge hetween thetwo. The two stems 
(3) are about an inch apart an@ connected. Where 
inside cloth of the wire is used, different hinges 
must be used, such as 4, to be placed at 5. 


Comb Supporter for Extracting. 


natural combin the process of capping 
and extracting, so as to keep them 
from going to pieces. I mean comb 
not supported by wire, or made on 
foundation. To meet the difficulty I 
made a pair of wire-netting clasps to 





port to both sides, both in capping as 
well as extracting. 


The illustration will show how this 
comb supporter is made. 


Although I am the originator of this 
implement, I have good reason to be 
very proud of it; for it is a good thing 
in an apiary. With it I meet with no 
vexations by injuring in the least the 
frailest comb. There is another use 
to which it can be applied. Slip it 
into a tin frame with a close bottom, 
This gives'a receptacle for cappings, 
which in a minute can be thoroughly 
drained of its honey by the extractor. 


Reversing Combs in Extracting. 


Allow me here to suggest an im- 
provement that could be made, in the 
extractor itself. In this age of light- 
ning haste, it is a tedious operation to 
handle a comb twice, or oftener, in 
passing it through the extractor. To 
do good work a comb should go 
through a double process of extracting. 
This, however, is not always done for 
want of time. But if the drum of the 
extractor was a little larger in diame- 
ter, and the comb worked on pivots, 
so asto reverse the sides, simply by 
reversing the action of the crank, ex- 
tracting honey could be greatly ex- 
pedited. Such an extractor could be 
easily made, and would be cheap al- 
most at any price. 


Rendering of Beeswax. 


I have tried different methods of 
rendering wax, and some that cost me 
a good deal of money. I must humbly 
confess that this wax business has been 
the *‘sand in my bread.” Finally I 
made a sun wax-extractor, and was 
pleased with the purity of the wax it 
afforded me. But for an extensive 
apiary it is a process too slow and un- 
certain. The fault with a sun-extrac- 
tor is that the solar heat may be suffi- 
cient to melt away surface wax, but it 
lacks penetration (as wax is a poor 
conductor of heat), and unfortunately 
a heavy body of it will not melt away 
before the rays of the sun, as would a 
cake of ice. And another defect is the 
loss of heat by conduction. 


To meet in a measure the above 
difficulties, I took a good-sized store- 
box and knocked out two connecting 
sides of it; these I covered with two 
glass windows. Inside of this box I 
placed a large hotel tin-tray, that I 
happened to have, with a sufficient in- 
cline for the melted wax to run of. 
The wax enclosed was exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, and as it melted 
(by a process too slow for me) it was 
received in a tin basin. 

To improve things I placed a kero- 
sene lamp, burning rather low, within 
the large vacant space of the box—not 








pieces. The way I do is to fill the can 


receive the comb in a way to give sup- 


to heat the tray as much as to com- 
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pensate for the loss of solar heat by 
conduction. By this operation I in- 
creased the flow of wax a hundred 
fold—and it was as free from impuri- 
ties as if the sun alone had done the 
work. 

The advent of cold weather put a 
stop to these operations, leaving me 
several hundred pounds of wax un- 
rendered. I dumped the whole into a 
large water tank heated by a furnace. 
After the mass was all melted down, 
cooled, and rid of the substrata im- 
purities, I remelted it in dry heat with 
a high temperature, leaving the melted 
wax to run through a close wire 
strainer into hot water. 


Fastening Frames in the Hive. 


In my article on page 519, I spoke of 
fastening the comb frames from the in- 
side of the hive to keep them in place ; 
but since then I have much improved 
on that plan, and now I fasten them 
from the outside with wire nails about 
1} inches long, leaving the head end 
of the hail exposed nearly half an inch. 
In the inside the nails are forced into 
a groove of the upper cross piece of 
the frame, that is made for the narrow 
strip to hold the foundation or starter. 
The holes in the hive to receive the 
nails are made large enough so that 
they can be pushed or forced in with 
but little resistance. 

I am now reconstructing all of my 
upper stories in that way, as I go 
along in exchanging combs in extract- 
ing. With atin gauge the holes are 
always made true to their place, and 
made with rapidity. This arrange- 
ment will always give us nice, uniform 
combs, and save time and comb in 
capping and extracting, etc. 


Exposed Honey and Robbing. 


Will honey exposed in an apiary 
cause robbing and a demoralization of 
the bees? I paid considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, and finally came 
to the conclusion that honey can be 
exposed with impunity under peculiar 
circumstances. 

Perhaps it may shock some people 
to tell them that I often feed back re- 
fuse honey to the bees in the open air, 
such as extracted cappings, unwashed 
honey-vessels, etc. But I only do this 
under a healthy government of my 
apiary, under the assurance that all 
my hives are well supplied with honey, 
and this refuse honey is never exposed 
near ahive. A hungry dog is always 
a thief. 

But mark this precaution: When I 
pile up three or four stories of ex- 
tracted comb over a hive that has 
storage for honey, to have them clean- 
ed out, I always lessen the entrance of 
the hive. This is to prevent robbing. 
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The fact is, you may expose a barrel 
of honey in the woods away from any 
apiary, and bees will take it away, but 
molest none of their neighboring hives 
on that account. 

In a good honey season, when bees 
are busy gathering honey from flowers, 
such an exposure of refuse honey will 
not attract them, unless it may bea 
few smooth-back, lazy bees that wear 
themselves out in the friction of steal- 
ing. Atone time,in the honey sea- 
son, I placed a piece of comb full of 
honey near the entrance of a hive. In 
a week 1 removed it, and found the 
honey still in the comb. 


It is true that I have had honey ex- 
posed, and it appeared that the rob- 
bers made a raid on several hives at 
the same time ; but after an investiga- 
tion I found that’ the cause was not as 
much in the honey that was exposed, 
as in some defect in the unfortunate 
colonies that were assailed, as being 
queenless, weak, that were already in a 
starving condition, or molested by 
moth, ete. 

It is a good rule, as soon as a hive is 
raided by robbers, not only to lessen 
the outlet, but see what is wrong with 
the hive itself. A healthy colony of 
bees is always respected. I -had one 
colony the past summer that had not 
much more than a handful of bees. All 
summer long it struggled for existence 
and for an increase. But the colony 
was healthy and well organized, and 
notwithstanding its rich neighbors, it 
was by them never molested in the 
least. But let any morbid influence 
be brought to bear on that little col- 
ony, the robbers by some intuition 
will soon find it out, and in less than 
an hour clean it out entirely. 


Defenders and Fighters of a Colony. 


There is another interesting subject 
in connection with the bees, that has 
recently attracted my attention and 
that is, which are the defenders and 
fighters of a colony? Are they a dis- 
tinct class of bees assigned for that 
function, or are all workers warriors 
when the occasion demands it ? 

I am inclined to believe that each 
colony has a standing army full of 
fight and viciousness. This army in 
some hives is very numerous, in others 
of a very limited number. Itis this 
that gives temper to acolony. I have 
sone that are so vicious that it is with 
the greatest difficulty that anything 
ean be done with them; others so 
docile and harmless that they hardly 
show any resistance in handling. 

But what made me in particular 
think that the fighters of a colony are 
a distinct class, was the way the bees 
conducted themselves that happen to 
get inside of my honey-house, where 





Now in this there is no contradiction. 


the extracting is done. Those that 





follow me in, on the warpath, would 
buzz around me, and often sting me 
even two days after their captivity ; 
but those that got in simply for plun- 
der, were harmless, and manifested no 
resistance by any handling, except they 
should be accidentally pressed by the 
fingers. These two classes I repeat- 
edly held as prisoners for several days, 
in order to watch their actions in re- 
gard to this matter. I do not know 
that there is any physical difference 
between them, as I never made a 
microscopic examination of the two; 
but I might do so in some future time. 

That the stinger in the worker is 
conclusive that it is a fighting bee, 
does not make it so; otherwise the 
queen would be as belligerent as some 
of the rest. In defending a hive it ap- 
pears that the drones mix up some in 
the melee, but only as a set of noisy 
bull-dosers. 

Austin, Texas. 
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MOISTURE. 


Its Effects on Bees in Cellars 
Easily Avoided. 











Written for the Bee-Keepers’ Review 
BY R. L. TAYLOR. 





So far as 1 have been able to dis- 
cover, there is nothing that would lead 
me to suppose that moisture affects the 
welfare of bees in any respect differ- 
ently from the manner in which it 
operates upon the well-being of the 
larger animals. The problem in- 
volved in «* Moisture ” seems to me not 
to be a difficult one if we remember 
two facts, viz: that heat expels mois- 
ture; and that moisture furnishes an 
excellent medium for the escape of 
heat. So, it is evident that, in the dis- 
cussion of this question, these two 
elements must be taken as independ- 
ent; that is, what might be an injuri- 
ous amount of moisture in one case 
might be perfectly harmless in another, 
owing to the existence of a higher 
temperature. 

And it is plain that this matter of 
heat presents two aspects, viz: the in- 
ternal heat, so to speak, of the clus- 
tered colony, and the temperature of 
the surrounding atmosphere. Each 
should be taken as complementary of 
the other—the higher the one, the 
lower the other may be permitted to 
be. The well-fed, fat and vigorous ox 
throws off the moisture left on his sleek 
hide by a shower, in clouds of vapor, 
even in a low temperature; while an 
ox of low vitality, ill-fed and lean, in 
the same temperature would remain 
wet and shivering ; but if the tempera- 
ture were sufliciently raised he would 





throw off the moisture equally as well 
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as did the 
perature. 

We must recognize the same distine- 
tion between strong, healthy colonies 
of bees and those weak in numbers 
and vitality, While I say this, I do 
not think there is anything to fear 
from the moisture of any ordinary at- 
mosphere. There is no danger from 
moisture in the dampest of cellars, 
only it will not answer to arrange the 
hives and their trappings so as to col- 
lect the moisture. If there is much 
moisture, the temperature must be un- 
der control and kept well up ; and the 
hives so arranged as to favor the ex- 
pulsion of the moisture. All that is 
necessary in order to guard against 
any ill-effects, even from a saturated 
atmosnhere, is weli-fed colonies of fair 
strength, in well ventilated hives, kept 
in a temperature of from 45° to 50°. 


other in the lower tem- 


A cellar can scarcely be so dry that 
moisture will not drip down the inside 
of the hive if the temperature be low ; 
and while this indicates too little 
warmth, it is not necessarily injurious. 
The important point is to keep the 
moisture out of the cluster; hence it 
follows that the fact that the moisture 
is so great that mold gathers on the 
comb is not in itself any proof that the 
conditions are unfavorable to the well- 
being of the bees. 

Having had considerable experience 
with both damp and dry cellars, I am 
firm in the belief that there is nothing 
to fear from the effects of any atmos- 
pheric moisture, if one only bears in 
mind the principles above hinted at— 
providing the conditions indicated 
which will enable the bees to drive 
that moisture away from the cluster. 

Lapeer, Mich. 
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LESSONS. 


Some Lessons Taught by the 
Past Season. 


Written for the Country Gentleman 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The past season has been the most 
discouraging one for bee-keepers in 
the memory of man. This seems to be 
true, not of one State only, or even of 
one country alone. Every State in 
our country, Canada, England, Ger- 
many—in fact all Europe—are chant- 
ing the same dirge. It would be in- 
teresting to know just the canse of this 
universal honey drouth. It is probable 
that the cause is not one-and-the-same 
in all the localities. 
Northwest of the United States, it is 
plainly, two; yes, even three, succes- 
sive seasons of unparalleled drouth. 
Such continuous drouth not only dries 
up the nectar-fountains of the flowers, 





| 


| 
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but it also kills or dwarfs the very 
plants that bear the flowers. 


No Adulteration. 


Discouraging as has been this drouth 
of nectar, and consequent ill-success 
of honey-producers, the season has not 
been without its valuable lessons. One 
of the most baneful influences that has 
worked against bee-keepers for several 
years, is the quite general impression 
that honey is largely adulterated. 
Many like honey, and would use it, 
except for this wide-spread fear—bug- 
bear, I may say—of adulteration. 

The truth is that comb honey has 
never been adulterated, and extracted 
honey never by the producers. Some 
years ago when honey was very high- 
priced, extracted honey was widely 
adulterated. Now it is so low-priced 
that such adulteration does not pay, 
and so is discontinued. It was hard 
to convince people of this truth. The 
past two seasons of scarcity, however, 
have shown that this cry is wholly 
baseless. I have made a very careful 
investigation, and I feel quite sure that 
honey is not at present adulterated 
even by dealers. In showing that this 
accusation is false, the past seasons 
have conferred a very substantial 
benefit on the bee-keeping industry. 


Bee-Keeping as a Pursuit. 


Another lesson is that bee-keeping 
serves best as a supplementary pursuit, 
and not as an exclusive business. I 
know of farmers who have, in past 
seasons, secured hundreds of dollars 
from bees, and yet carried on their 
regular business with no special diffi- 
culty. In several cases, and for sev- 
eral successive years, the proceeds of 
the apiary have exceeded those of a 
good farm. 

For physicians and ministers, bee- 
keeping serves even better than for 
farmers. Here it not only supplements 
the earnings, but gives exercise that 
often conserves the health. In every 
case the bee-keeping breaks the rou- 
tine, and so serves as a recreation. 
Indeed, few industries afford more 
pleasure to, or awaken more studious 
interest in, those who wisely engage in 
it, than does bee-keeping. 

While the past two years are very 
discouraging to the bee-keeping speci- 
alist who has all his * industrial eggs” 
in one basket, they are not at all so to 
the person who has other means of 
support. While he has secured little 
or no returns, he has been to very 
little expense, and he knows that he 


In the North and | has a good net spread to “catch the 


game * when it comes. 
two such unfortunate 


While, then, 
seasons are 


severely trying to those whose only 


means of support are tied up in bees, 


they are only disappointing, not disas- 
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trous, to him who has apiculture as 
only one of the excellent strings to his 
industrial bow. 

The past season then pronounces 
with emphasis that bee-keeping is not 
for the specialist, but for him who 
would add to other pursuits one that 
combines profit with pleasure, and, if 
his life is sendentary, with wholesome 
recreation as well. While bee-keeping 
has done well for the specialist, it 
serves better as a supplemental pur- 
suit. 

Migratory Bee-Keeping. 


The third lesson of the season to the 
bee-keeper is the importance of honey- 
plants, hitherto not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Mr. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer 
county, Mich., a large and successful 
bee-keeper, secured only enough honey 
for his bees, while neighboring bee- 
keepers, near a large marsh, secured a 
remunerative harvest. So moving bees 
a short distance, in such years, may 
transform what would otherwise prove 
to be a failure and discouragement, 
into gratifying success. 
bee-keepers will be on the lookout to 
discover how, by migratory bee-keep- 
ing, they may bridge over the disaster 
occasioned by unpropitious seasons. 


New Honey Sources. 


Again, it has been discovered this 
year that other than generally recog- 
nized sources of honey may come to 
the rescue in such years. Thus the 
cucumber plantations in certain parts 
of Illinois have not only paid the 
growers a good profit, but have fur- 
nished nectar, so that the bees have 
gathered a good harvest. Bee-keepers 
thus learn that it may pay a double 
profit to secure a pickle factory in 
their neighborhoods. 

In Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, etc., a 
large crop of honey—fine honey—has 
been secured from Polygonum, P. 
Pennsylvanicum, which grows sponta- 
neously in the corn-fields. This plant 
belongs to the same family as do buck- 
wheat and smart-weed. The flowers, 
however, are a very bright pink, and 
the leaves and stems have not the 
pungent character that is possessed by 
those of the smart-weed. It grows, 
too, on upland, and not in low places. 
The bee-keepers all over the country 
‘all this heart’s-ease. This certainly 
is a very appropriate name, and may 
well be transferred from pansies to 
this polygonum in all our botanies. 


Special Planting for Bees. 


The fact that some plants furnish 
nectar, even if the seasons are dry and 
unproductive, makes it important to 
test the matter of special planting for 
bees. Is it possible to cultivate a 


plant that will keep the bees busy, in- 





dependent of the weather ? 


If so, 





Henceforth . 














how many acres would be required to 
supply 100 colonies of bees? These 
are questions that I have undertaken 
to solve, under the auspices of our 
Experimental Station. 


I have just sowed eight acres of 
Cleome wntegrifolia, or the famous 
Rocky Mountain bee-plant. This beau- 
tiful flower blossoms from early August 
till frost. In Colorddo it grows on the 
dry fields with no ‘irrigation. It fur- 
nishes there much excellent honey. I 
have grown it here for several years in 
small beds, and find that bees are al- 
ways working upon the flowers in 
their season. I have hope that it will 
prove a great blessing to bee-keepers. 


Iam also trying three other promis- 
ing plants, and expect to, show that it 
will pay, or else that it will not, in 
which latter case I will save private 
expenditure in similar experiments. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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MARKETING. 


Hives and Surplus Comb Honey 
Receptacles. 





Read at the Central Ills. Convention 
BY JOS. M. HAMBAUGH. 


The hive we want is the one that 
will bring us the most honey, and the 
one easiest manipulated for the rapid 
storing of honey in its most marketable 
form. 

There is, however, some prime fac- 
tors to be understood for the obtaining 
of the necessary force to reap the very 
first results, for without a strong force 
of bees at the time of bloom, and when 
the elements yield up the precious 
nectar, our efforts will come to naught. 
Then I maintain now, as in the past, 
that we must cater to the needs of the 
queen as regards her power of repro- 
duction, in order to obtain the very 
best results numerically from our colo- 
nies, which is a prime factor in obtain- 
ing an abundant harvest of honey ; and 
any device, whereby the queen is hin- 
dered in rapid depositing of eggs in 
the proper season,is a detriment to 
the apiarist, and costs him many 
pounds of honey. 

The hives, to be non-swarming, 
must be capable of expanding, to meet 
the needs of an extensive army of] 
workers, and at the same time we 
should be able to quickly contract 
them to any small-sized nucleus; by 
this means we have increase practi- 
cally at our command, if we will be 
awake and attend to the bees in their 
season. 

As the markets call for honey in 
comb form, in one and two pound sec- 
tions, of course our receptacles must 
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package, and if we can persuade our 
bees to build the sections marketably 
without separators, I would advocate 
their abolishment ; but this is a debat- 
able question, and one not fully set- 
tled in my own mind. ; 


The Prevention of Increase. 


There is another question of more 
vital importance to the apiarist than 
the use, or non-use, of separators, in 
working for comb honey, and one 
which we believe to be more difficult 
of solution, viz: the prevention of in- 
crease, and how to induce the bees to 
work in the sections. A _ practical 
method that will solve this problem, 
will be a boon to the apiarist, and we 
will listen with interest to all argu- 
ments in that direction. 


It has always appeared to me that 
combs the size of one pound sections 
were contrary to the laws governing 
the household economy of the bee ; 
and when they occupy them it is with 
reluctance, and only under force of 
circumstances ; their brood-chamber 
must be filled to its utmost -capacity, 
with brood, pollen and honey, and 
then only for pastime will they cluster 
in the sections, and gradually deposit 
a small amount of honey therein, until 
sufficient ‘steam ” is raised to engen- 
der the swarming fever, when out go 
the bees, and the sections are left as 
empty and void of workers as a church- 
house garret. 


It is the swarming nuisance that is 
a menace to the comb-honey producer, 
and any surplus receptacle that will 
overcome this difficulty, will be a boon 
to the bee-man, as well as to the con- 
sumer. 

I also believe that a skeleton break- 
joint or zinc honey-board used in the 
center of the hive is adetriment to the 
progress of the bees, more or less, and 
should be excluded. In manipulating 
for extracted honey, the case is quite 
different. Combs put up more in ac- 
cordance with their natural instincts, 
ean be placed above the brovd-cham- 
ber, and with little or no ceremony 
they are quickly occupied, and the 
apiarist can expand the size of the sur- 
plus department to accommodate the 
size of the colony, by adding more 
combs and cases; and the force and 
attention of the bees being turned to 
honey-gathering, the swarming im- 
pulse is almost wholly overcome. 

Tosum up: 1. Let us see that the 
hives and combs are put up ina way 
that will give the queena chance to 
develop her strength. 2. See that the 
surplus receptacles are arranged so 
that they can be accommodated to the 
needs of the colony, be it strong or 
weak, and abolish as much as possible 
all complicated features. Let all 





be put up to accommodate this size of 


aa aaa 


be made by a pattern, and use no other 
throughout the entire yard. Let all 
hive-stands, bodies, covers, brood- 
frames, etc., be interchangeable with 
any hive in the yard, and you will be 
prepared to combine pleasure with 
profit in your bee-keeping. 

Spring, Ills. 


BEE-CELLAR. 


When and How to Put Bees 
into Bee-Cellars. 





Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 

What is the best time to put bees in 
the cellar? October, November or 
December ? Surely, you have me now, 
and I can only say, I don’t know. I 
used to be as wise as an owl on this 
subject, and recommended putting 
them in late, thinking that there is 
generally a warm spell in the forepart 
of December, and that it would be bet- 
ter for the bees to have a cleansing 
flight during this time, before they re- 
tired for their long rest. They clean 
house during this mild spell, and carry 
out many dead bees, and I thought 
that they would die in the cellar, and 
had better be left out-of-doors. These 
bees that die might live much longer 
in the cellar, and might or might not 
be a benefit. If there are plenty of 
bees without them, then there would 
be no profit in feeding them longer. 





A successful bee-keeper of northern 
Vermont told me _ that he always 
housed his bees when dampness gath- 
ered on the glass of his observing- 
hive. Nowa thoughtful person will 
readily see that the right condition for 
housing bees will not occur in central 
Illinois at the same time as in Michi- 
gan, Vermont, or Iowa. [am now of 
the opinion that the best time to house 
bees in any locality, is when they hi- 
bernate, or in other words, are com- 
pactly clustered. Reports favored the 
putting of bees away as soon as Octo- 
ber, at the late convention, but in this 
county, up to date (Nov. 15), there 
have been but few days when the bees 
were not upon the wing. 


The Best Time to Move Bees. 


It is during daylight, of course; * for 
the night cometh, when no man can 
work.” In the morning, when the 
person who carries them is fresh, and 
has nerves steady—that is the best 
time of all. 

Hives should be dry, and the en- 
trances closed; then any person of 
sufficient strength can carry them with- 
out fear. Most inexperienced persons 
are afraid of bees, and if the hive-en- 





frames, hives and surplus receptacles 


trances are open, and the hive in tran- 
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sit be jarred or knocked against some- 
thing, the bees would rush out, and the 
person carrying them drop the hive, 
when the consequences would be very 
serious. 

Should a cold day or a warm one be 
chosen for moving bees to the cellar ? 
The night previous to moving them, I 
would leave the cellar open, so that 
the temperature would be nearly like 
that out-doors—a temperature of 35° 
would do very well. The temperature 
being the same, would help to keep 
the bees quiet. Onacold day, combs 
break easily, and on a warm day bees 
would be restless and want to fly. 

When hives are covered with ice 
and snow, it is a poor time to hapdle 
them—unpleasant for both the ‘bees 
and operator. When the bees are all 
carried in, leave the cellar open and 
the hive-entrances shut until the next 
morning, when they can be opened, as 
the bees will then be quiet, and the 
cellar closed and darkened. 

Some bee-keepers claim that light in 
a cellar does no harm, but I prefer it 
to be dark; darkness has a quieting 
effect on all animated nature, and bees 
are no exception. It is true that no 
one has ever found them sleeping very 
soundly, but they do not leave their 
hive so much in darkness as in light. 


Advantages of Cellar-Wiutering. 


One big item is the saving of stores. 
It is also a saving of hives, as they are 
protected from the elements for 5 or 6 
months of the year, but the greatest 
good is in keeping the inmates in good 
health. The last 5 years we have win- 
tered half of our bees in the cellar, 
and would put in more if there was 
room. 

One winter there were as many col- 
onies in number lost in the cellar as 
there were out-of-doors, but this was 
in their favor. Parties who came to 
purchase colonies in the spring, inva- 
riably chose those that had passed the 
winter in the cellar, as they could see 
ata glance that they were the most 
populous. 

There has been a great deal said by 
bee-keepers about lugging hives in and 
out of the cellar, in comparison with 
chaff hives, and leaving them upon the 
summer stands. Two laboring men 
will carry 50 colonies into our cellar 
in less than half a day; it has no out- 
side door, but they are taken through 
a window. 

Peoria, [Ils. 
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Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as wel! 
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as the new address. 


AN AUTUMN SECRET. 





Written for the tna 
BY J. K. LUDLUM. 


I stand at the gate in the garden 
And gaze o’er the level field, 
Yellow and ripe in the sunlight, 

That perfect harvest will yield. 


Down from the broad maple branches 
The leaves are fluttering slow, 

Touched by the brilliant tipt brushes 
Of elves that set them aglow. 


A perfumed south wind comes stealing 
And whispers among the leaves, 
Then like a mischievous truant 
Slips on to the ripe wheat sheaves. 


The asters are royal purple, 
And stand in kingly array, 
Gallant and tall at the roadside, 
Like guards of the autumn day. 


They challenge the wind in passing, 
But soft, he whispers a word 

And all the guards bow before him 
As soon as the word they heard. 


And I ’neath the maple shadows 
Behind the old garden gate— 

I heard the message delivered, 
And hold it inviolate. 


And lo, my heart is a-kindle 
With strong, and burning desire ; 
I glance at the branches o’er me 
A-gleam with the magic fire. 


Next day to the gate in the garden 
Over the frost-sprent sod 

I pass as a loyal subject 
Lo welcome queen golden-rod. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 11-13.— New York State, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Piains, N. Y. 
Dec, 12, 13.— Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
en H. Dv. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Jan. 8, 9.—Ontario, at Owen Sound, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetseville, Ont. 
Jan. 9-11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
J.N. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 


May 4.—Susquehanna County. at Montrose, Pa. 
_ H.M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


g@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— Eb. 
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Uniting Colonies, etc.—D. E. Rob- 
bins, Payson, Iils., on Nov. 19, 1888, writes : 


In the report of the Union Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention on page 747,I am said to use 
for uniting colonies a method that is hardly 
what I intended, through some misunder- 
standing. We were discussing the preven- 
tion of increase, and after several plans 
had been given, I remarked that the method 
of preventing increase by uniting colonies 
had not been touched. aving last sum- 
mera number of colonies with mismated 
queens, and not wishing so many colonies, 1 
removed the poor queens, and in one, two, 
or three days thereafter, I united the queen- 
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ing pure queens, in some instances by alter- 
nating the combs of the colonies, and in 
other cases by placing the hive containing 
no queen, on top of. the other. (I use the 
Simplicity hive.) This I did at any time of 
the day when most convenient ; but it was 
during a good honey-flow, and in every in- 
stance proved a perfect success. Some dis- 
cussion followed as to the danger to the 
queen, and some advised always caging the 
queen ; then I remarked that 1 paid no at- 
tention to that. This proved profitable un- 
der the circumstances, as the two weak ones 
united made a first-class colony, and gave 
much more surplus than both would if kept 
separate. The best united colony gave 170 
pounds of extracted honey ; the best yield 
from a single soon was 150 pounds, which 
weighed over 12 pounds per gallon. 





Bees did Fairly Well.—Wm. Shier, 
Marlette, Mich., on Nov. 22, 1888, says : 


I commenced last spring with 15 colonies 
in a rather indifferent condition. Llost half 
of my bees in wintering, consequently the 
surviving ones were quite weak. However 
they did fairly well, having increased to 31 
good colonies, and produced 1,100 pounds of 
fine comb honey in one-pound sections. [ 
winter my bees on the summer stands, in 
chaff hives. 


Well Supplied with Winter 
Stores.—J.M. Young, Rock Bluffs, Nebr., 
on Nov. 23, 1888, writes : 


Bees throughout this section of the coun- 
try are well supplied with stores sufficient 
to last them until honey comes again in the 
spring. My apiary ot 60 colonies has been 
in charge of other parties a portion of the 
past summer. My attention being called 
away on other business the most of the 
time, hence the bees have not received the 
care and attention that they should have 
had, and only a part of acrop of honey has 
been obtained, and that being comb honey. 
From this time on I expect to be with the 
bees, and give them my personal attention. 
But few swarms have n obtained by 
bee-keepers throughout this neighborhood. 
Comb honey is selling for from 18 to 20 
cents ly pound. There is not much ex- 
tracted honey on the market; itis selling 
at from 12 to 15 cents per pound. 








Beesina Raging Storm.—Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass., on Nov. 26, 1888, 
writes : 


For the last 24 hours a terrible storm of 
wind, rain and snow has raged. My bees 
have suffered some from the water, as it was 
impossible to keep the caps on all the hives. 


———_—__——=> + 


Photography and Bee - Keep- 
img.—Geo. A. Walrath, Norwood, N. Y., 
on Nov. 12, 1888, writes : 


How would it do to combine bee-keeping 
with photography ? I live in a town of 
about. 1,600 population, and have a good 
photographic business, but I find time to 
look after my bees, which is a recreation 
as well asa profit. I began in the spring of 
1887, with 5 colonies, which I increa: to 
13, and bought 10 colonies more in box- 
hives, in the fall. This season 1 started 
with 24 colonies, increased them to 33, and 
purchased 20 colonies more this fall, at $2.50 
per colony, in Simplicity hives, which 
makes me 53 colonies now. 1 got only about 
500 pounds of comb honey this season, and 


8 swarms from 24 colonies, spring count. 





less colonies with the weaker of those hav- 


This is the poorest season that I ever Knew 
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in St. Lawrence county. White clover 

ielded no nectar, and buckwheat was cut 
by the frost on Sept. 1 ; since then there has 
not been a drop o omy and it has been 
cold and raining about 20 days out of the 
month. Asaresult, 1 have not been able 
to look through the hives and prepare the 
bees for winter. I think that some of them 
will have to subsist oncandy. I introdueed 
3 Carniolan queens in August; the first one 
was introduced by taking as many frames of 
sealed brood as would filla hive, without 
any bees adhering, and keeping in the house 
with the queen confined until the brood had 
mostly hatched, when it was put out, a full 
colony of bees. 


{Photography and bee-culture are admir- 
ably adapted to go together, as you have no 
doubt discovered experimentally.—Ep.] 





Silver Lining—Pure Honey.—J. 
C. Armstrong, Bromley, lowa, on Nov. 27, 
1888, writes : 


** All is well that ends well.” Iam able 
to give a little better report for my bees 
from that given on page 515. Then, appar- 
ently, the best part of the honey season was 
past, and many of onr bees were on the 
point of starvation. They remained in that 
condition until about the middle of Au ust, 
when the long-looked-for “ silver-lining’ 
came ; when for nearly a month, I think, I 
never saw hives fill up so fast before. Some 
of my best colonies filled up ove set of sec- 
tions, and were crowded for room before I 
was aware of it. Unfortunately a light 
frost came on the night of = 12, followed 
by cool weather, which checked the honry- 
flow, after which they did not more than 
hold theirown. My bees have ample stores 
for winter, and, like all others, I am looking 
for a good honey season next year. 


While I have the subject of honey, 1 wish 
to ask the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL a question for information (and 
no one needs it worse). We have, for some 
length of time, read through the papers a 
— deal about pure and adulterated honey. 

n such reading | have mentally asked the 
ne pee * What is = honey ?” Prof. 

Ook says that it is *‘ digested nectar.” All 
right ; but is not the nectar of one flower 
different from thatof another? The nectar 
from white clover is different from that of 
buckwheat, both in color and flavor ; hence 
there must be ingredients in the one not 
found in the other. A person analyzing dif- 
ferent samples of honey, as has been done 
to show up the dishonesty of bee-keepers, 
and having the common idea that bees make 
honey instead of gathering it from the 
flowers, and taking white clover honey as 
oe honey, would pronounce buckwheat 

oney adulterated. Hence the question, 
what is pure honey ? 





Ready for the Winter.—W. V. 
Bosworth, Jr., Clockville, N. Y., on Nov. 23, 
1888, says : 


I have 60 colonies in good condition for 
winter in chaff hives, and, like all bee- 
keepers that have had their eye-teeth cut, 
and have learned by experience that one 
head does not — all the knowledge there 
is in bee-keeping, | hope to have the same 
number next spring. 


. 
. 





The Time for Reading has come, 
with the long winter evenings. We havea 
large stock of bee-books, and would like to 
fill orders for them. To read and post up is 
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If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...........$1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... .... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 120 representative 
apiarists, and a.printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the BEE JourNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
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sx The National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union fiscal year has heretofore ended on 
June 30. Sometime since it was proposed 
to have it end with the calendar year. It 
was submitted to vote, and every vote so 
far received is of the same tenor as the fol- 
lowing from Mr. H. K. Staley, Pleasant 
Ridge, Ohio: 


At the request of the Manager of the Bee- 
wag: ped Union, for the members to vote 
on the epepeeee change for the paying of 
the annual dues ‘from June to January, L 
vote in the positive, or in other words, I 
favor the change. 


If any one wants to votein the negative, 
please let it come at once; if none are re- 
ceived by Dec. 10,the motion will be de- 
clared to be carried, and the change made 
accordingly, by consent. 


This change will make the time for pay- 
ing dues and voting for officers come on 
Jan. 1, and blanks will be sent out on Dec. 
15, for that object—unless somebody votes 
against the change. 





International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Convention is now issued, and copies 
have been sent to each member, as well as 
to the Colleges, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies and periodicals devoted to 
the industry. Copies can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





Good Enough.—Andrews & Lock- 
hart, of Patten’s Mills, N. Y., on Oct. 13, 
1888, wrote as follows concerning their use 
of the advertising columns of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL: 

We got more orders from our advertise- 
ment in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL than 


from all the other bee-papers put together. 
We shall advertise in it again next year. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 44 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x54. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 





The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 





Do Not Fail to get up a club and send 








the way to succeed in any pursuit—in none 
is it more important than in bee-keeping. 


mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


it with your renewal for next year. 
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Hastings’ Pertection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour or a day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem.—We have a few of these books left, 
and we will club them with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, 
for $1.25. The subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL can be for next year, this year, or 
may begin anew at any time. 


Cork for Winter Packing.—lIts 
advantages are thatit never becomes musty, 
and itis odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Alfalfa Clever.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 


Do Not Ship Honey to Us without 
first corresponding with us about it. We 
have received several undesirable lots with- 
out previous notice, or correspondence of 
any kind. 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 





Shahan? and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., peste. $ 
2-lbs., 16@17¢. Good dark 1-lbs., 15@ '6c.; $ 3-Ibs. 13@ 
14c. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 14@15¢ ; 2-Ibs., _12@12i¢c.— 
Extracted, 7@9c. depending upon quaiity and style 
of package. Receipts increasing, but demand atil! 
limited. Stock is not selling as freely this season as 
a year ago. 

KESW AX.—22c. 
Nov. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.- It is selling fairly well at 18c. for best 
1-lbs.. very fancy lots have sold at 20c, Dark and 
yellow comb sells slowly at 13@16c. Extracted, 7a 
9c., according to quality and style of package. The 
oe of best comb honey is light. 

ESW AX,—22¢. R. URNETT, 
a _ 22. 161 South Water St. 
MILWAUKEE 
HONE Y.—We quote: Fancy white 1- Ibs., 18@20c. ; 


2-Ibs.. 16@ 8c. Good dark 1- -Ibs., 16@18¢.: 2-Ibs., 15@ 
16c.; fair 1-lbs., 124%@l4ec. Extracted, white, in kegs 
and % barrels, He@vc.; amber in same, 7 c.; in 


pails and tin, white, 9a9¢ec ;in barrels and 
rels, durk, 6@6Ke. Market steady and cunpls | ample 
tor the moderate demand, but present values have 
a tendency to restrict general consumption. 

BE ESW AX.—22@23¢. 
Oct. 25, A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 15@i7c. 
2-Ibe., 14@16¢c. Fair white 1- 
5e. eierpated. wanes 


to 
BEE SW AX.— 
ria URBER, WHYLAND & CO 


Sep. 17. 
NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 
2-lbs , 13@14c. Fair white 1-lbs., 
12¢. Buckwheat }-lbs, | 1@12¢.; 2-lbs. 10c. White 
extracied, X@¥c.: buckwheat, 6@7c. Demand 
for white 1-lbs. and buckwheat 1 and 2 Ibs.. of w 
the stock is light. Good stock of white 2-lbs., with 
but little demand. 

BEESW AX.—224%@24c 

er BROS. & SEGELEEN, 

Nov. 24. 3 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


16@17¢.; 
14@15c.; 2-lbs., 11 to 


BAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—White 1-lb. sections, 12@12\e.; tee. 
12@14c.; amber, s@lvc. Extracted, white, 64¢ 
light amber, 6c.; amber and candied, 544@5} OF 
comb honey the demand is light ; for extrasted itis 
good, and market firm. 
BEES sate’ 4 « 18@22c. 


Nov. 15. B. SMIGi1 & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


ETROIT. 
NE Y.—Best white 1-lbs., 17@18c, Supply is bet- 


HO 
ter. Extracted, —— Sales slow. 
BEESWAX. a 
Nov. 17. i: HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Best bake nony comb honey, 16c. Demand sicw. 

BEKSW AX.—Demand is | eee per lb. for 
good to choice vellow. on arrival. 
Nov. 12. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central AV. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY... choice 1-lb. sections, 18c.; dark 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-Jbs., lse.; dark, 13¢. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8c.; amber, 7¢.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand good, prices ror A — stock fair. 

BEESW AX.—None in ma 
Sep.27. HAMBLIN& BEAKSB, 514 Walnut 8t. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
174%@18e.: 2-Ibs., 14@15¢e. Fair 1-lbs.. 144@15\<c.; 
2-lbs.,'1@12c. Extracted, fancy white clover. 744@ ~44. 
California white in @0-1b, cans, &c.; light amber — 


same cans, 7%{c.; amber, 7c. Buckwheat in k 
and barrels, 54@6. Cuban, in barrels and 4¢-barre .. 
65c. per gallon 

Sep.26. F. G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


BOSTON 
HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover pe Lgounte. 
17@18¢c.; best 2-lbs.. 16417c. Extracted. »@ The 
receipts are very light, and honey sells fairly well. 


Nov.12. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—White 1-lbs., [7c.; fair. 14c.; California 
white 1-lbs., 17c.; 2-Ibs.,15c. Extracted white Cali- 
fornia. 74c.; amber. 7c. 
BEESW AX.—None in the market. 
Nov. 22. CLEMONS, CLUON & UU., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted in barrels, 5@6c. 
according to quality; in cans, 7@8c. Comb, 12 1§c. 
Prices firmer on account of scarcity, thoug the 
demand is not great. 

a es Nig’ prime. 

Oct. 17. rTUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 644 cents; 
light amber, 6@6‘ec.; amber, 54éc. Comb, white - 
Ibs , 18@14c.; 2-lbs., i3¢. Light amber |-lvs., 1.@13c.; 
2-Ibs., 11@12¢. Demand very active for extracted, 
and fair for comb me Senee. 


Nov. 6. SCHA HT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 





— 14@16c.; 2-lbs.,t3 | 
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A Magnificent Present 


For every one who will send us a Club 
of five new subscribers for 1889, before 
next January. All the remaining issues 
of this year free to new subscribers. 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
upon the face of the 
Giove. 

It is beautifull 
illustrated with col- 
ored diagrams, that 
show wealth, debt, 
civil condition of 
people, chief pro- 
ductions, manufac- 
tures and commerce, 
religious sects, etc. 
and a superb line of 
engravings of much 
historical interest & 
vaiue. together with 
many new and desi- 
rable features which 


among which will be 
found a concise His- 
tory of each State. 


Price, in best English cloth binding (size, closed 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.60. , 
_-: any one sending us, direct 

to this office, FIVE NEW 
Subscribers for one year, with $5.00, 


(renewals not to count) we will present 
this beautiful Atlas, by mail, postpaid. 





We have purchased one of them for our own use, 
and regard it as a valuable acquisition to our library. 
It is handsomely bound and contains a fund of very 
useful knowledge. It contains 192 pages. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of tre American Bee Journal. 


It contains with the tn illustrated 

is “fully up with the times” in all the 

saute and inventions in tnis vaney 

eveloping pursuit, and presents the oe iar- 
ist with everything that 7 aid in 
successful management of the honey honey-be 
and at the same time produce the 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


wa aaperst Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 








THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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